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THE STRUGGLE FOR AUSTRIA 





“THE assassination of Chancellor Dollfuss on 

July 25 by a band of Austrian Nazis provided 
a bloody climax to the political struggle which 
has been sapping Austria’s life since Hitler came 
to power. The Dollfuss government had proved 
increasingly unsuccessful in curbing the terror- 


istic activities of Austrian Nazis directed from - 


Germany. Premier Mussolini had demanded ces- 
sation of these activities at his Venice meeting 
with Hitler on June 14-15, and the German Chan- 
cellor had apparently promised to comply with 
his demand. Bombings and other outrages, how- 
ever, continued in Austria. On July 13 the Doll- 
fuss government decreed that arms and explosives 
should be turned over to the authorities within 
five days; at the expiration of this period all per- 
sons found in possession of weapons were to re- 
ceive the death sentence. After seven Nazis had 
been arrested under this decree, Alfred Frauen- 
feld, former leader of the Austrian Nazis, de- 
clared in a speech broadcast from Munich on 
July 19 that civil war would break out if any 
Nazis were sentenced to death. The Austrian au- 
thorities meanwhile showed marked reluctance 
to impose death sentences on Nazis, and instead 
directed their efforts against the Socialists. 
Hundreds of Socialists were arrested, and on 
July 24 a Czechoslovak Socialist was hanged in 
Vienna after a hasty trial. It is all the more 
ironical that Dollfuss should have received his 
deathblow not from the Socialists, persecuted 
since the February civil war, but from the Nazis, 
who had been treated with considerable leniency. 

The Nazis who invaded the Chancellery on 
July 25 were for the most part soldiers and police- 
men; many had been ousted from their posts on 
account of Nazi sympathies but some, including 
the leaders, were still in active government ser- 
vice. They shot Chancellor Dollfuss, who was 
allowed to bleed to death without benefit of priest 
or physician, and imprisoned the other occupants 


of the Chancellery, including Major Fey, Minister 
without Portfolio and leader of the Fascist Heim- 
wehr. Other Nazis had meanwhile occupied the 
government broadcasting station and announced 
that Dollfuss had been superseded by Dr. Anton 
Rintelen, Minister.,t@..Rome and a _ well-known 
Nazi sympathizer. 

The members of the Dollfuss Cabinet who re- 
mained at liberty, headed by Kurt Schuschnigg, 
Minister of Justice, ordered the army, police and 
Heimwehr to besiege the Chancellery. Speaking 
for the government, Baron Odo Neustaedter- 
Stuermer, Minister of Social Welfare, demanded 
that the Nazis release their prisoners, threatening 
to attack in case of refusal. Major Fey, covered 
by Nazi revolvers, requested a safe-conduct to 
Germany for his jailers. The government, which 
at that time was apparently unaware of Dollfuss’ 
death, agreed to the safe-conduct provided no 
lives were lost. The German Minister to Vienna, 
Dr. Kurt Rieth, was then requested by both sides 
to arrange the safe-conduct, and the Nazis left 
the Chancellery, only to be arrested and confined 
in barracks under heavy guard, the government 
claiming that the death of the Chancellor had in- 
validated the safe-conduct agreement. Following 
several days of bitter fighting in the provinces, 
notably Styria and Carinthia, government forces 
succeeded in crushing the Nazi rebels. On July 29 
a new Cabinet was formed, with Kurt Schusch- 
nigg, a confirmed monarchist, anti-Nazi and anti- 
Socialist, as Chancellor. Prince von Starhemberg 
retained his post of Vice-Chancellor and Minister 
of Security, while Major Fey was appointed Min- 
ister of the Interior and Special Commissar for 
Security Measures. 

Throughout Europe the Austrian crisis pro- 
duced a sharp reaction against Germany, whose 
interference in Austria has long been resented 
by other powers. France and Great Britain 
reiterated their determination to preserve Aus- 











tria’s independence. Premier Mussolini, who had 
expected a visit from Chancellor Dollfuss at 
Riccione, took drastic steps to prevent seizure of 
power by the Austrian Nazis. Italian troops and 
airplanes were rushed to the Austrian border, and 
the press loosed a scathing attack against Ger- 
many, openly accusing it of complicity in the 
assassination of Dollfuss. It was generally felt 
that the unbridled violence and brutality which 
the Hitler government had meted out to its own 
followers on June 30 had now been transferred 
from the national to the international stage. Out- 
rages which until July 25 had to be considered the 
sole concern of Germany had now become the con- 
cern of all Europe. 


Alarmed by this reaction, the Hitler govern- 
ment attempted at the eleventh hour to wash its 
hands of the Austrian situation. Although it had 
taken no effective action to prevent the broadcast- 
ing of inflammatory statements by Austrian Nazis 
in Munich, the arming of the Austrian Legion 
on German soil or the premature jubilation of the 
German press over the establishment of Nazi rule 
in Austria, it vigorously denied that it had in 
any way intervened in Austria’s internal affairs. 
To demonstrate the good faith of the Reich, Dr. 
Rieth was immediately recalled, on the ground 
that he had acted without authority in promising 
safe-conduct to the Austrian Nazis; Theodor 
Habicht, Hitler’s lieutenant in Austrian affairs, 
was summarily dismissed from his post; the 
Austrian Legion, despite its protests, was with- 
drawn from the border and threatened with dis- 
solution; and Hitler announced that Vice-Chan- 
cellor von Papen, whom he had long wished to 
remove from the cabinet, had been appointed 
Minister to Vienna with instructions to restore 
Austro-German friendship. This appointment, 
which contrary to diplomatic usage had been an- 
nounced in Germany before being submitted to 
the Austrian government, was regarded by 
France and Italy as another manoeuvre to accom- 
plish by diplomacy what the Nazis had failed to 
achieve by violence; and it was reported that 
Mussolini had advised the Schuschnigg cabinet 
not to accept von Papen. 


While the electric tension of the past week has 
temporarily subsided, Austria’s domestic and 
foreign problems remain unsolved. The bitter 
struggle waged in Vienna and the provinces has 
demonstrated the strength of Nazi sentiment, 
which cannot be stifled by violence without pro- 
voking another explosion. The new Chancellor, 
who lacks the personal prestige of Dollfuss, must 
obtain the support of either one of the country’s 
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major political groups—Nazis or Socialists—if he 
is to remain in the saddle. His task is rendered 
all the more difficult by the ambiguous position 
of Major Fey, who apparently seeks persona! 
power with the backing of the Heimwehr, and 
by the demands of the Austrian monarchists 
for restoration of Archduke Otto. Hapsburg 
restoration is at present opposed by France and 
Italy, whose close collaboration is one of the most 
significant results of the Austrian crisis. Yugo- 
slavia, however, might prefer monarchy or even 
Austro-German union to an arrangement under 
which Italy, its post-war enemy, would contro! 
the fate of Austria. The independence of Austria 
is thus little more than a euphemism; an Austrian 
government resting on Italian bayonets is no 
more independent than one armed by Nazi Ger- 
many. The struggle between Italy and Germany 
for control of Austria now hangs over Europe 
like the sword of Damocles. At no time since 
1914 has it been so imperative for Europe’s rulers 
to exercise the greatest measure of self-restraint, 
and to consider not their immediate interests and 
ambitions but the incalculable disaster which pre- 
cipitate action would wreak on European civ- 


ilization. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Provisional Truce in France 


Aided by his personal prestige and by the po- 
litical weariness of the French people, Premier 
Doumergue has succeeded in averting the crisis 
which threatened to destroy the government of 
national union. At a cabinet meeting held on 
July 24 he persuaded both André Tardieu and 
Edouard Herriot to retain their posts, on the 
ground that the resignation of either would pre- 
cipitate the downfall of his cabinet. In order to 
appease the Radical Socialists, the Premier mildly 
censured the “vehement ardor” which had caused 
M. Tardieu to “exceed the limits within which, in 
my opinion, he should have remained.” A group 
of Radical Socialist members of Parliament ap- 
proved the settlement, but expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing situation and reserved 
their liberty of action at the party congress to be 
held in October. 


A further indication of political unrest is the 
conclusion on July 28 of an agreement for col- 
laboration between the Socialist and Communist 
parties, which have become alarmed by the 
growth of Fascist sentiment. This agreement is 
intended to mobilize the working population 
against Fascism at home and abroad, combat 
preparations for war, defend democratic liberties 
and oppose legislation by decree. D. H. P. 
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